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4. Caufing wearinefs; tirefome. 

Their gates to all were open evermore 
That by the weary way were travelling, 

And one fat waiting ever them before 

To call in comers by that needy were and poor. Fa. Sjueen. 

The weariejt and moft lothed life 
That age, ach, penury, imprifonment. 

Can lay on nature, is a paradife 

To what we Icar of death. Shakefpeare. 

Put on what weary negligence you pleafe, 

You and your fellow’s; I’d have it come to queftion. Shak. 
Wea'sel. n.f. [pej-el, Saxon; wfl, Dutch; mujlelc 7, Latin.] 
A fmall animal that eats corn and kills mice. 

Ready in gybes, quick-anfwer’d, faucy, and 
As quarrelfome as the weafel. Shakejpeare’s Cymbeline. 

A weafel once’made fhift to flink 
In at a corn loft through a chink. Pope. 

We'sand. n.f. [payen, Saxon. This word is is very varioufly 
written; but this orthography is neareft to the original word.] 
The windpipe; the paffage through which the breath is drawn 
and emitted. 

Marry Diggon, what Ihould him affray. 

To take his own where-ever it lay; 

For had his weafndbccn a little wider. 

He would have devoured both hidder and Ihidder. Spenfer. 
Cut his wezand with thy knife. Shakefpeare's Tempejl. 

Matter to be difcharged by expectoration mull firft pafs in¬ 
to the lungs, then into the afpera arteria, or weafand, and 
from thence be coughed up and fpit out by the mouth. IVifern. 
The fhaft that (lightly was imprefs’d. 

Now from his heavy fall wirh weight encreas’d. 

Drove through his neckafiant; he fpurns the ground. 

And the foul i flues through the weazon’s wound. Dryden: 

The unerring Heel defeended while he fpoke, 

Pierc’d his wide mouth, and through his weazon broke. 

Dryden. 

WEA'THER. n.f. [pe&eji, Saxon.] 

1. State of air, refpeding cither cold or heat, wet or drinefs. 

Who’s there, befides foul weather ? —One mended like the 
weather, moft unquietly. Sbakejp. King Lear. 

I am far better born than is the king; 

But I muft make fair weather yet a while, 

Till Henry be more weak and I more ftrong. Shakefpeare. 
Men muft content themfclves to travel in all weathers , and 
through all difficulties. L' Eftrange. 

The fun 

Foretells the change of weather in the fkies. 

Through mifts he (hoots his fullen beams, 

Sufpecft a drilling day. . . , Dryden , 

2. The change of the ftatc of the air. 

It is a reverend thing to fee an ancient caftle not in decay; 
how much more to behold an ancient family, which have flood 
againft the waves and weathers of time ? Bacon. 

3. Tcmpcft; ftorm. 

What gufts of weather from that gath’ring cloud. 

My thoughts prefage. Dryden s Virgil. 

To Wea'ther. v. a [from the noun.] 

1. To expofe to the air. 

He perch’d on fome branch thereby, 

To weather him and his moift wings to dry. Spenfer. 

Muftard-feed gather for being too ripe, 

And weather it wel, ycr yc give it a ftripc. [Tujftr. 

2 . To pafs with difficulty. 

He weather'd fell Charibdis; but ere long, 

The fkies were darkened, and the tempefts ftrong. Garth. 
Could they weather and ftand the fhock of an eternal dura¬ 
tion, and yet be at any time fubjeft to a diflolution. Hale. 

3. To Weather a point. To gain a point againft the wind; 
to accomplifh againft oppofition. 

We have been tugging a great while againft the flrcam, and 
have almoft weathe/d cur point ; a ftretch or two more will 
do the work. Addifon. 

4. To Wea'ther out. To endure. 

When we have pafs’d thefe gloomy hours. 

And weather’d out the ftorm that beats upon us. Addifon. 
Wea'therbeaten. adj. Harafl’ed and fcafoned by hard wea¬ 
ther. 

They perceived an aged man and a young, both poorly ar¬ 
rayed, extremely weatherbeaten ; the old man blind, the young 
man leading him. Sidney. 

She enjoys furc peace for evermore. 

As weather beaten Ihip arrived on happy fhore. Fairy Sateen. 

Thrice from the banks of Wye, 

And fandy bottom’d Severn, have I fent 

Him bootlefs home, and weatherbeaten back. Shak. H. IV. 

I hope when you know the worft, you will at once leap 
into the river, and fwim through handfomcly, and not wea¬ 
therbeaten with the divers blafts of irrefolution, ftand fhivering 
upon the brink. Suckling. 

A weatherbeaten veflcl holds 

Gladly the port. Milton. 
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Dido received his weatherbeaten troops. DrvU' w 

The old weatherbeaten foldicr carries in his hand the p"** 
eagle. ULne K‘man 

Wea'therboard, or IVeatherbow. n.f. In the fe-, 
that fide of a fhip that is to the windward. 

Wea'thercock. n.f. [weather and cock.] Vlci ' 

1. An artificial cock let on the top of a fpire, which by turn 
mg fhows the point from which the wind blows. 1 n 

But alas ! the fun keeps his light, though thv faith k* 1 , 
ened; the rocks ftand ftill, though thou chang/like a u 



cock. 


A kingfifhcr hanged by the bill, converting the breaft t 
that point of the horizon from whence the wind doth blow 
is a very ftrange introducing of natural weathercocks. BrZ ’ 

2. Any thing fickle and inconftant. * 

Where had you this pretty weathercock ? -1 cannot tel! 

what his name is my hufband had him of. Shakefbear 

He break my promife and abfolve my vow! 

The word which I have given fhall ftand like fate, 

Not like the king’s that weathercock of ftate. * * Dryden 

We a'therdri VEN. part. Forced by ftorms or contrary winds! 
Philip, during his voyage towards Spain, was weather 
driven into Weymouth. Carets/s Survey f Cornwall 

Weathf.rga'ce. n.f. [weather mid gage,} Any thing that 
fhews the weather. 

To vere and tack, and fleer a caufc, 

Againft the weathergage of laws. 

Wea'therGLAss. n.J. [weather and glofs.} 

As in fome weatherglafs my love I hold, 

Which falls or rifes with the heat or cold, 

I will be conflant yet 
John’s temper depended very much upon the air; his fpi- 
rits rofe and fell with the weatherglafs. Arbuthnct. 

We fhall hardly wifh for a perpetual equinox to fave the 
charges of weatberglajfes ; for the two equinoxes of our year 
are the moft windy and tempeftuous. Bentley's Sermons. 

Weatherspy'. n.f [weather and fpy.] A liar-gazer; an 
aftrologer; one that foretcls the weather. 

And fooncr may a gulling wcathcrfpy. 

By drawing forth heav’n’s feheme tell certainly, 

What fafhion’d hats or ruffs, or fuits next year. 

Our giddy-headed antick youth will wear. Donne. 

Wea'therwise. adj. [weather and wife.] Skillful in foretel¬ 
ling the weather. 

Wea'ther wiser, n.f [weather and wifen, Dutch; to fhow.] 
Any thing that forefhows the weather. 

Moft vegetables expand their flowers and down in warm 
fun fhiny weather, and again clofc them toward the evening, 
or in rain, as is in the flowers of pimpernel, the opening 
and fhutting of which are the countryman’s weatherwifer. 

Derham's Pbyftco-Thtology. 

To WEAVE, v. a. Preterite wove , weaved, part, paff woven, 
weaved ; [pepan, Saxon ; weven, Dutch.] 

1. To form by texture; to form by inferting one pait of the 
materials within another. 

Here in her hairs 

The painter plays the fpidcr, and hath woven 
A golden mefh to intrap the hearts of men, 

Fafler than gnats in cobwebs. Shakefpeare. 

The women wove hangings for the grove. 2 Kings xxiii. 7. 

White feem’d her robes, yet woven fo they were, 

As fnow and gold together had been wrought. Dryden. 

Thefe purple veils were weav'd by Dardan dames. 

Dr) den. 

Dan Pope for thy misfortune griev’d, 

With kind concern and (kill has weav'd 
A filken web; and ne’er fhall fade 
Its colours; gently has he laid 
The mantle o’er thy fad diftrefs: 

And Venus fhall the texture blefs. Pnor. 

2. To unite by intermixture. 

When religion was woven into the civil government, ana 
flourifhed under the protection of the emperors, mens thoughts 
and difeourfes were full of fccular affairs; but in the three nr!t 
centuries of chriftianity, men who embraced this religion 
had given up all their interefls in this world, and lived in a 
perpetual preparation for the next. dddijcn. 

3. To interpofe; to infert. 

The duke be here to-night! the better! befl ! f 
This weaves itfelf perforce into my bufinefs. Sbakcjpcare. 

To Weave, v. n. To work with a loom. 

Wea'ver. n. f [from weave.] One who makes threads into 

cloth. 

Upon thefe taxations, 

The clothiers all not able to maintain. 

The many to them’longing, have put off ... 

The fpinftcrs, carders, fullers, weavers. Shak■ lien. • 
My days arc fwifter than a weaver's fhuttle, Wldare^p ^ 
without hope. 

The 


Hudilras. 
A barometer. 


Dryden. 


Spenfer. 

Davies. 

Dryden. 


WED 

The weaver may caft religion upon what loomhe pleafe. How. 

Her flag aloft fpreads ruffling to the wind. 

And fanguine flreamers feem the flood to fire: 

The weaver charm’d with what his loom defign’d. 

Goes on to fee, and knows not to retire. Dryden. 

Wea'verfish. n.f [araneus pifeis, Latin.] A fifh . Ainfworth. 
WEB. n.f. [pebba, Saxon] 

Texture; any thing woven. 

Penelope, for her Ulyffcs’ fake. 

Devis’d a web her wooers to deceive; 

In which the work that fhe all day did make, 

The fame at night fhe did again unreave. 

Spiders touch’d, feck their web's inmoft part. 

By day the web and loom, 

And homely houfhold talk fhall be her doom. 

The fates, when they this happy web have fpun. 

Shall blefs the facred clue and bid it fmoothly run. Dryden. 

Dan Pope with (kill hath weav’d 
A filken web ; and ne’er fhall fade 

Its colours. Prior. 

2. Some part of a fword. Obfolcte. 

The fword, whereof the web was ftecl; 

Pommel, rich ftone; hilt, gold, approv’d by touch. Fairf. 

3. A kind of dufky film that hinders the fight; fuffufion. 

This is the foul flibertigibbet; he gives the web and the pin, 
fquints the eye, and makes the hairlip. Shakefpeare. 

We'eeed. adj. [from web.] Joined by a film. 

Such as are whole-footed, or whofc toes are webbed toge¬ 
ther. their legs are generally fhort, the moft convenient iize 
for fwimming. Derham’s Phyfteo-Theotogy. 

Weefooted .adj. [web and foot.] Palmipedous; having films 
between the toes. 

Webfooted fowls do not live conflantly upon the land, noF 
fear to enter the water. Ray on the Creation. 

We'bstf.r. n.f. [pebj*tpc, Saxon ; a woman-weaver.] A 
weaver. Obfolcte. 

After local names, the moft in number have been derived 
from occupations; as Taylor, Webjler , Wheeler. Camden. 

To WED. v. a. [pesian, Saxon.] 

1. To marry ; to take for hufband or wife. 

If one by one you wedded all the world. 

Or, from the all that are, took fomething good 
To make a pcrfc£t woman; fhe you kill’d 
Would be unparalell’d. 

Never did thy beauty, fince the day 
I faw thee firft, and wedded thee, adorn’d 
With all perfection, fo inflame my fenfes. 

Cloe, blind to wit and worth. 

Weds the rich dullnefs of fome fon of earth. 

2. To join in marriage. 

In Syracufa was 1 born, and wed 
Unto a woman happy but for me. 

Then I fhall be no more; 

And Adam, wedded to another Eve, 

Shall live with her. Mtlion's Paradife Lojl. 

The woman in us ftill profecutes a deceit like that begun 
in the garden ; and our underftandings arc wedded to an Eve, 
as fatal as the mother of their miferies. Glanville. 

3. To unite for ever. 

Affliction is enamour’d of thy parts. 

And thou art wedded to calamity. Sbakejp. Rom. and Jul. 

4. To take for ever. 

Though the principal men of the houfe of commons were 
again eleCled to ferve in this parliament, yet they were far 
from wedding the war, or taking themfelves to be concerned 
to make good any declaration made by the former. Clarendon. 
They pofitivcly and concernedly wedded his caufe. Clarendon. 

5. To unite by love or fondnefs. 

Men are wedded to their lufts, and refolvcd upon a wicked 
courfe; and fo it becomes their intereft to wifh there were no 
God. Tillotfon's Sermons: 

To Wed. v. n. To contract matrimony. 

When I fhall wed. 

That lord whofe hand fhall take my plight, fhall carry 
Half my love with him, half my care and duty. Shakefpeare. 
To love, to wed. 

For Hymen’s rites, and for the marriage bed 
You were ordain’d. 

Nor took IGuifcard, by blind fancy led. 

Or hafly choice as many women wed-. 

But with deliberate care. 

We'dding. n.f [from wed.] Marriage; nuptials; the nup¬ 
tial ceremony. 

Come, away! 

For you fhall hence upon your wedding-day. Shakefpeare. 
I will dance and eat plums at your wedding. Shakejpeare. 

Let her beauty be her wedding dower ; 

For me and my pofleffions fhe cfleems not. Shakefpeare. 
When my fon was entered into his wedding- chamber, he 
fell down and died. 2 Efdr. x. 1. 

Thefe three country bills agree, that each wedding produ¬ 
ces four children. Graunt's Bills of Mortality. 


Shakefpeare. 


Milton. 


Pope. 


Shakefpeare. 


Suckling. 


Dryden. 
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Fa. §ht. 
i wedge of 
JoJh. vii. 


His friends were invited to come and make merry with hint} 
and this was to be the wedding-fcaSk. L'Ef range. 

If fhe affirmed herfelf to be a virgin, fhe muft on her wed¬ 
ding day, and in her wedding cloaths perform the ceremony 
of going alone into the den, and flay an hour with the lion. 

Swift. 

A woman feldom afks advice before fhe has bought hcruv?^- 
rf/Hg-cloaths. Spectator. 

Wedge, n.f. [yegge, Danifh; wegge, Dutch.] 

j. A body, which having a fharp edge, continually growing 
thicker, is ufed to cleave timber; one of the mechanical powers. 

A barbarous troop cf clownifh fonc, 

The honour of thefe noble bows down threw; 

Under the wedge I heard the trunk to groan. Spenfer. 

The fifth mechanical faculty is the wedge ufed in the clea¬ 
ving of wood. Wilkins's Mathematical Magick. 

He left his wedge within the cloven oak 
To whet their courage. Dryden's /.Eneid. 

The oak let many a heavy groan, when he was cleft with a 
wedge of his own timber. Arbuthnot's Hijl. of John Bull. 

2. A mafs of metal. 

As fparkles from the anvil ufed to fly, 

When heavy hammers on the wedge are fwaid. 

When I faw a goodly Babylonifh garment, and 
gold of fifty fhekels weight, then I coveted them. 

3. Any thing in the form of a wedge. 

In warlike mutters they appear. 

In rhombs and rvedges and half-moons and wings. Mitten. 

To Wedge, v. a. [from the noun.] To fallen with wedges ; 
to flraiten with wedges; to cleave with wedges; to flop; to 
obftruCt. 

My heart. 

As wedged with a ftgh would rive in twain. 

Left Hcdtor, or my father, fhould perceive me. Shakefp. 

Where have you been broiling ?— 

—Among the crowd i’ the abbey, where a finger 
Could not be wedg'd in more. Shakefpeare's Henry VIII. 

Your wit will not fo foon out as another man’s will; it is 
flrongly wedged up in a blockhead. Shakefpeare. 

Part 

In common, rang’d in figure wedge their way ; 

Intelligent of feafons. Milton's Paradife Lojl. 

Scrgefthus in the centaur, foon he pafs’d. 

Wedg'd in the rocky fhoals and flicking faft. Dryden. 

Wedge on the keeneft feythes. 

And give us fteeds that fnort againft the foe. A. Philips. 
What impulfe can be propagated from one particle, entomb’d 
and wedged in the very center of the earth, to another in the 
center of Saturn. Bentley’s Sermons. 

We'dlock. n.f [peb and lac. Sax. marriage and gift.] Mar¬ 
riage; matrimony. 

She doth flray about 

By holy crofles, where fhe kneels and prays 
For happy wedlock hours. 

Sirrah, your brother is legitimate; 

Your father’s wife did after i vedloek bear him : 

And if fhe did play falfe, the fault was her’s. 

Can wedlock know fo great a curfc, 

As putting hufbands out to nurfe. 

He his happieft choice too late. 

Shall meet already link’d, and wedlock- bound 

To a fell adverfary. Milton’s Paradife Lojl. 

May not a prifon or a grave. 

Like wedlock , honour’s title have ? Denham. 

One thought the fex’s prime felicity 
Was from the bonds of wedlock to be free: 

And uncontroll’d to give account to none. Dryden. 

A man determined about the fiftieth year of his a^eto en¬ 
ter upon wedlock. Addifon. 

Wednesday, n.f. [pobenybag, Saxon; odcnflay , Swcdifh; 
w serf day, Dutch; wenfday , Iflandick.] The fourth day of 
the week, fo named by the Gothick nations from Woden or 
Odin. 

Where is the honour of him that died on wcdntfday. Shak. 

W ee .adj. [A Saxon word of the fame root with weeing, Dutch j 
wenig, German.] Little; fmall: whence the word wcafl* or 
weefel is ufed for little; as a wee/el face. In Scotland it de¬ 
notes fmall or little ; as wee ane, a little one, or child ; a wee 
hit, a little bit. 

Does he not wear a great round beard, like a ^lover’s pa¬ 
ring knife ?—No, forfooth; he hath but a little wee face w'ich 
a little yellow beard Shakefp. Merry Wives of Wind for. 

Wf.echelm .n.f. [This is often written witch elm. \ A fne- 
ciesof elm. J v 

A cion of a weeehebn grafted upon an ordinary elm, will put 
forth leaves as broad as the brim of a hat. 

Weed, n.f [peob, Saxon, tares.] 

An herb noxious or ufelcfs. 

If he had an immoderate ambition; which is a weed, if it be 
a weed, apt to grow in the belt foils, it doth not appear that 

Clarendon. 
7 He 


Shakefpeare. 


Shakefp. 
Cleave land. 


I. 


it was in his nature. 
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